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From the Editor 


This volume has several articles of interest to our members. 
The first paper examines the coinage of ancient Trigarta and 
attempts to pinpoint its location. We then take a look at the 
depiction of lion as Shiva’s vehicle on certain Kashmir coins. 
We also have the discovery of a new mint for Sultan Shams 
al-Din Yusuf Shah of Bengal. We then have a detailed analysis 
of the introduction of a different silver denomination by the 
Ottoman empire in the 17" century. Finally, we have the first 
part of an updated catalogue of the coinage of the East India 
Company’s Bengal Presidency, which we will publish in its 
entirety across the next few issues of JONS. 

There have been a few changes in the officers of our Society, 
which are detailed in ONS News. The Society has also set up 
a new Regional Section, this time in China, to expand the 
activities of our Society further. More information is available 
in pages 29-30. 
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THE COINAGE OF TRIGARTA 
JANAPADA AND ITS IDENTIFICATION 
WITH TAKKADESA 


Karan Singh 


The coinage of Trigarta janapada is one of the rarest in the 
‘tribal’ series of ancient India. Just one specimen was known for 
several decades, in the British Museum collection (Fig. 1). 
Another specimen was seen in trade a few years ago (Fig. 2). 
This paper will add two more types from the author’s collection 
to the corpus of coins of this janapada. I will also attempt to 
locate its territory and examine the possibility of identifying 
Trigarta with the Takkadesa of historical texts. 


Type I 


Fig. 1. Type I copper coin, 2.78 g, 18mm 
(from Handa 2007, pl. XXXII; 
Allan 1936: 212, no. 19 and pl. XXIX.10) 


Obverse: Temple or stupa in centre, flanked by Kharoshthi 
legend tr(i)katasa ja-(na)padasa written vertically and read 
from the left 

Reverse: Three symbols in centre, with Brahmi legend in two 
lines trakata ja-napadasa above and below 


The square coin in Fig. 1 is from the collection of J.P. Rawlins, 
who collected coins from the Hoshiarpur district of Punjab. 
Trakata janapada is the Prakrit form of trigarta janapadasya 
(Gupta 1989: 46). 


Type II 
A second type, with a round flan, was seen in trade a few years 
ago. The temple or stupa is prominent on this type as well. 


Fig. 2. Type Ila copper coin (as seen in trade) 
(Pieper 2021: 240, no. 1584) 


Obverse: Temple or stupa in centre, topped by triangle, with 
Brahmi legend trakata ja-napadasa around 

Reverse: Tree-in-railing in centre, flanked by Kharoshthi 
letters sa-cha and miscellaneous symbols 


A second specimen of Type II can be seen in the British Museum 
collection — this worn specimen (7.21 g, 20.3 mm) was attributed 
to the Rajanya janapada by Allan (1936: 212, no. 18 and pl. 
XXIX.12). Nevertheless, a temple or stupa is faintly visible, 
along with Brahmi letters traka(ta). A third specimen of Type II 
is in the author’s collection (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Type IIb copper coin, 6.60 g, 23 mm 
(Karan Singh collection) 


Obverse: Temple or stupa in centre, topped by cross, with 
Brahmi legend traka(ta ja)-napadasa around 

Reverse: Tree-in-railing in centre, flanked by Kharoshthi 
letters sa-cha; nandipada at top left and srivatsa at top right; 
river below 


This specimen was reportedly found in a village near the 
Kashmir Smast cave complex in modern-day Pakistan. This is 
far from the territory of the Trigartas and one assumes it was 
carried there by a pilgrim from the Trigarta region. 

A minor variation can be seen in the standards on top of the 
structure on the obverse: in Fig. 2 we find a triangle standard, so 
this can be considered as Type IIa, while in Fig. 3 we have a 
cross on top of the structure, making this Type IIb. 


Type IH 


Fig. 4. Type III copper half unit, 4.18 g, 19 mm 
(Karan Singh collection) 


Obverse: Temple or stupa in centre, topped by cross(?), with 
Brahmi legend traka(ta ja)-napa(dasa) around 
Reverse: Tree-in-railing with traces of symbols around 


The coin illustrated in Fig. 4 is a fraction of Type IIb. It has 
mineral deposits and encrustations, so, with a current weight of 
4.18 g, perhaps it was meant as a half denomination. 


Type IV 
This unpublished coin is the first and only Trigarta specimen 
seen in lead. 


Fig. 5. Type IV lead coin, 2.80 g, 13-14 mm 
(Karan Singh collection) 


Obverse: Temple or stupa in centre, topped by cross, with 
Brahmi legend ...(ja)na-pa(dasa) around 
Reverse: Tree-in-railing 


Symbolism 
The temple or stupa appears to be the defining symbol of the 
Trigarta janapada. It appears on all six specimens we know of 


and it is the symbol around which the name of the tribe is written. 
The standard on top of the structure varies, from the circular 
standard in Type 1 to the triangular standard in Type Ila, and 
cross in Types IIb, III and IV (see Fig. 6). 


¥ 


Types I Ila IIb IV 


Fig. 6. Comparison of standards seen on top of the structure 


The structure itself is similar to that seen on Audumbara coins 
(see Fig. 7), perhaps implying a geographical proximity of 
Trigarta to the Audumbaras. The Audumabara tribe was centred 
on Pathankot (Cunningham 1882: 116), which is close to both 
Kangra and Sialkot (Sakala) (see map in Fig. 9). 


Fig. 7. Audumbara copper coin, 1.85 g, 12-13 mm 
(Classical Numismatic Gallery, Auction 37, Lot 116) 


While Trigarta coins only mention their state’s name, Trakata 
janapada, Audumbara coins have a more detailed legend that 
specifies the king; for instance, in Fig. 7 we have Odubarisa 
Mahadevasa Raña Rudradasa, referring to the Audumbara king 
Rudradasa. In the Early Historical period, we often first see just 
a city or janapada’s name on its coins and, as it develops further, 
we start to see rulers’ names mentioned on the coins (for 
instance, in the coinage of Erikachha: Bhandare 2003: 12). 
Therefore, it is safe to say that Trigarta coins were issued first 
and Audumbara coins followed later. This is also supported by 
a comparison of the structure seen on their coins: the Trigarta 
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structure is depicted in a two-dimensional style, while the 
Audumbara’s is three-dimensional (see Fig. 8). 


Fig. 8. Comparison of temple or stupa seen on coins of the 
Trigartas (left) and Audumbaras (right) 


Location of Trigarta 

The word Trigarta literally means ‘three pits’ (tri-gartah) so the 
name has been understood to imply ‘three river valleys’ (Gupta 
1989: 46). Most commentators agree that this janapada was 
located in the Punjab. Till now, Trigarta has been identified with 
the kingdom of Jalandhara and the nearby foothills of modern- 
day Himachal Pradesh. Cunningham places it in the modern hill 
district of Kangra between the mountains of Chamba and the 
upper course of the Beas (Cunningham 1875: 148). He believes 
that Trigarta was part of the ancient kingdom of Jalandhara, 
between the Beas and Sutlej, and later the stronghold of the 
Katoch Rajas of Kangra (Cunningham 1875: 155). Handa 
pinpoints the location of the Trigartas to the lower Beas valley 
northeast of Jalandhar and Hoshiarpur, noting that Trigarta was 
a synonym for the Kangra region till the early 19 century 
(Handa 2007: 121). 

Yet there is evidence that in the ancient period, Trigarta lay 
more to the west. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese monk who visited 
India in the 7 century, mentions a large kingdom named Tseh- 
kia (Takka), whose eastern border was the river Pi-po-che (Beas) 
and it stretched west to the Sin-tu (Indus) (Tsiang 1884: I, 165). 
Takka was probably Trigarta as the names Takka and Trakata 
are phonetically similar. Keeping Beas as the eastern border, its 
territory would have crossed the rivers Ravi and Chenab in the 
west, i.e. three rivers valleys. According to Tsang, Takka’s 
ancient capital was She-kie-lo (Sakala, identified as modern-day 
Sialkot) (Tsiang 1884: I, 166). 


Fig. 9. Map of northern Punjab and Kashmir, showing the march of Shankaravarman from Kashmir in the 9" century 
(based on Google Maps, showing modern boundaries and place names) 
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We have further corroboration of Trigarta’s westward location 
from Kalhana, who writes in his Rajatarangini (V: 143-148) that 
when Kashmir king Shankaravarman (c. 883-902 CE) marched 
to conquer Gurjura, the sight of his massive army made the ruler 
of Trigarta, Prithvichandra, flee (Stein 1900: I, 204-205). 
Prithvichandra was probably a feudatory of the Gurjura king, 
Alakhana, because immediately after Prithvichandra fled, we 
hear that Alakhana was defeated in battle by Shankaravarman. 
Alakhana was forced to give up Takkadesa, “preserving [hereby] 
his own country, as [if he had saved] his own body [at the 
sacrifice] of a finger.” (Kalhana V: 150). This suggests Trigarta 
and Takkadesa are closely connected. Shankaravarman (see Fig. 
10) then marched west to Udabhanda (Ohind, present-day 
Hund), the capital of the Hindu Shahis. There is no mention of 
what happened next to the unfortunate Prithvichandra, whose 
territory had been handed over to the Kashmir king. 


Fig. 10. Copper panchi of Kashmir king Shankaravarman 
(Karan Singh collection) 


Locating Trigarta to the west of its earlier assumed location 
would also solve an anomaly that Stein pointed out in 
Cunningham locating Trigarta in Kangra: 
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Fig 12. The proposed location of Trigarta janapada in 2"-1* centuries BCE 


“Kangra lies far away to the E. [east] of the route which K. 
[Kalhana] seems to indicate when making the king 
{Shankaravarman] proceed via Bhimbhar (Darvabhisara) to 
Gujrat (Gurjura), and hence to the W. [west] towards the upper 
Indus.” (Stein 1900: I, 204) 


With Trigarta now identified to be the region around Sialkot, the 
itinerary of Shankaravarman’s march sounds more plausible (see 
map in Fig. 9). Kangra would simply have been too far east to 
lie on the route to Udabhanda. 

It is interesting to note here that Alakhana was probably not an 
actual name but a title, an echo of the Hunnic name Lakhana 
(Alchon) used in the 5" century, for instance by Alchono Raja 
Lakhana (Gob! 1967: Type 80) and Raja Lakhana Udayaditya 
(Göbl 1967: Type 79) (Fig. 11), some 400 years earlier than the 
incident mentioned by Kalhana. This shows that the Gurjuras in 
the 9" century were descendants of Hunnic tribes who had 
invaded northern India in the 5" century and over the centuries 
since had assimilated into the local population. 


Fig. 11. Silver drachm of Alchon Huns ruler Udayaditya, 
3.34 g, with Brahmi legend ‘Raja Lakhana Udayaditya’ 
(Karan Singh collection) 


(based on Google Maps, showing modern boundaries and place names) 


æ> Proposed territory of Trigarta with its capital at Sakala (Sialkot) 
æ> Territory of Trigarta proposed by Cunningham (1875) 
«mm Territory of Trigarta proposed by Handa (2007) 
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It is possible that after Shankaravarman’s annexation of 
Takkadesa, the kings of Trigarta decided to move to the hilly 
regions in the east and chose the stronghold of Kangra, 
Nagarkot, as their new capital. Hence, the name Trigarta was 
applied here from the medieval period onwards. 

The Kangra rulers’ genealogical lists stretch back centuries 
before the coming of Islam, impressing even Cunningham 
(1875: 150-151). According to the descendants of the Kangra 
royal family, their ancestors held the district of Multan and then 
moved to the Jalandhar doab in the ancient period 
(Cunningham 1924: 158-159). This supports the identification 
of ancient Trigarta in the riverine plains of the Punjab. 

It is also possible that Trigarta covered both Sialkot and 
Kangra in the ancient period, and after the loss of their territory 
in the plains in the 9" century, the kings of Trigarta relocated 
their capital to Kangra fort. 

Interestingly, around 25 km downstream from the Kangra fort 
lies Haripur, where three tributaries of the river Beas — 
Banaganga, Kurali and Nayagula — unite. This conjunction is 
still called Trigarh locally (Hutchison and Vogel 1933: 112). 
So, it is also possible that the medieval name Trigarta was a 
local name, after the three tributaries of the Beas, and not 
imported from the ancient Trigarta to the west. 


Conclusion 

The Trigarta janapada is known by a total of just six coins in 
copper and lead. These use indigenous symbols and scripts, 
though their fabric and the use of Kharoshthi letters take their 
cue from the Indo-Greek coins that were circulating in the 
Punjab at the time. According to Allan, Type I dates to the first 
half of the 2"¢ century BCE (Allan 1936: cx1). Types II and II 
would have followed later, judging by the cruder legends that 
we see on these specimens. The heavy Type II would have been 
contemporaneous to Apollodotos II (c. 85-65 BCE), who issued 
large copper coins with circular legends. Type IV can be dated 
to the period of Rajuvula (25-10 BCE), when small lead coins 
were in circulation in the Punjab. The motifs on Trigarta 
coinage inspired their neighbours, the Audumburas, to also 
issue copper coins featuring a prominent temple or stupa in the 
1* century BCE. 
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